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able person, and they will prefer to be killed by him. There
are other things which a seal would like to have done for it
when it is dead, and some men are so careful to do everything
that seals want that the seals tumble over themselves in their
eagerness to be killed by that particular man. The polar
bear does not suffer from thirst as much as the seal, for he
can eat the fresh snow on the top of the ice. But polar bears
are unable to make for themselves certain tools which they
need. What the male bears especially value are crooked
knives and bow-drills, and the female bears are especially
eager to get women's knives, skin scrapers, and needle-
cases ; consequently when a polar bear has been killed his
soul (tatkoK) accompanies the skin into the man's house and
stays with the skin for several days (among most tribes, for
four days if it is a male bear, and for five days if it is a female).
The skin during this time is hung up at the rear end of the
house, and with the skin are hung up the tools which the
bear desires, according to the sex of the animal killed. At
the end of the fourth or fifth day the soul of the bear is by a
magic formula driven out of the house; and when it goes
away it takes with it the souls of the tools which have been
suspended with it and uses them thereafter." 1
The Berbers of Morocco resort to various magical and
religious rites for the purpose of protecting their crops of
barley from the inroads of sparrows. At Timgissin the
ceremony takes place towards the middle of February, be-
cause in that part of the country the barley ripens early.
The peasants collect offerings of wheat, barley, maize,
honey, butter, and oil, all in small quantities. They place
these products on a plate which they give to an old woman,
round whom they group themselves. Then they go in proces-
sion to the fields, the men firing salvos incessantly with their
muskets, the women singing, "May God preserve the fields
from all harm. Here is your portion, O small birds, and
here is yours, O jinn ! " Then they go to a thicket of palm-
trees. There they deposit the grain at the foot of the trees,
saying, " Here is your part of the banquet, O jinn and small
birds." Afterwards they go in procession round the fields,
the men still firing musket shots, and then return to the
1 V. Stefansson, My Life with the Eskimo (London, 1913), pp. 56 jy.